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Nation Examines 
Farm Difficulties 


What Can Be Done About Big 
Surplus of Wheat, Cotton, 
and Other Products? 


ACH year, the President sends Con- 

gress a number of special messages 
dealing with particular issues which, 
in his opinion, require action by the 
lawmakers. The first such message 
of 1956, delivered within a week after 
Congress met, dealt with agricultural 
policies. It was sent as quickly as pos- 
President Eisenhower 
and other government agree 
that our country now faces an urgent 
farm problem. 

The problem is this: Farmers are 
not sharing in the great wave of pros- 
perity which most other sections of 
America’s population now enjoy. The 
farm have been 
declining for several years. In fact, 
these prices recently hit their lowest 


sible because 


leaders 


prices of products 


level, in comparison with the farmer’s 
cost of living, since 1940. 

Farmers now receive only 40 cents 
out of every dollar which the U. S. 
consumer food, 
they got 52 cents out of each food dol- 
lar in 1946. 
that farmers obtain for their products 
have dropped about 27 per cent since 
1951. 

Declining farm incomes mean 
for our whole Amer- 
ica’s farm families include more than 
20 million 
when their earnings drop, are able to 


spends on whereas 


On an average, the prices 


can 
trouble nation. 


people. These families, 
buy fewer automobiles, less furniture, 
less farm machinery, and so on. Busi- 
nessmen and workers in the industries 
(Continued on page 6) 
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THE WORLD IS CAUGHT IN A POLITICAL-ECONOMIC TUG OF WAR 


Russia’s Way of Life and Ours 


Behind Today’s Global Struggle Are Great Differences in Political 


and Economic Systems of the United States and of the Soviet Union 


A 1956 gets under way, the global 
clash of political and economic 
systems continues. This clash, often 
called the ’ is the all-impor 
tant issue of our times. The principal 
are the United States and 
Allied with one or 
the other are most of the world’s na- 
tions with only a few countries en- 


“cold war,’ 


adversaries 
the Soviet Union. 


tirely neutral. 

Today the intense struggle between 
the free world and the communist 
lands is being felt in the Middle East, 
in southern Asia, and in various other 
Last summer’s bright hopes 
that the cold war would let up have 
dimmed. It is plain that the Soviet 
Union is again engaging in an all-out 


areas. 


campaign designed to extend Russian 
influence and weaken the western 
nations. 

Why is Russia now proving so un- 
cooperative after giving the appear- 
ance last summer of wanting to end 
the cold war? Is the struggle destined 
to go on indefinitely, leading perhaps 
to global conflict? What are the prin- 
cipal stumbling blocks to truly friendly 
relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States? 

In this article and in one following 
next week, we shall attempt to answer 
The 
this article will be devoted to a major 
underlying cause of the cold war—the 
differences between the American and 


these questions. remainder of 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


NEWEST NATION 


Our country has officially recognized 
the government of the newly independ- 
ent Sudan. The North African land, 
which lies just south of Egypt, is the 
world’s youngest nation. It proclaimed 
its independence late last month after 
many years of rule by Britain and 
Egypt. 


U.S. ON TV 


The United States Information 
Agency will supply television stations 
around the world with a monthly film 
describing life in this country. The 
first %)-hour show is being distributed 
this month. The films will be available 
in English and several foreign lan- 
guages to the 100 TV stations and 40 
million viewers in other lands. 


WATER TRAFFIC 


The nation’s inland waterways had 
their biggest year in 1955. Canal 
traffic has been increasing steadily 
since the end of World War II. Last 
year all records were broken for trans- 


portation on the country’s 29,000 miles 
of navigable canals, lakes, and rivers. 


PRESIDENTS’ PAPERS 

Under a new law adopted by Con- 
gress, the government will operate li- 
braries containing the papers of Amer- 
ican Presidents. The papers will be 
kept in special collections maintained 
for public use by the General Services 
Administration. The first libraries to 
come under the new system contain 
the collections of Presidents Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Dwight 
Eisenhower. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 

U. S. foreign-study programs con- 
tinued to expand during the past year. 
The Institute of International Educa- 
tion reports that more than 9,000 
American college students studied in 
47 foreign countries. 


ART PRESERVATION 

Rome has been selected as the site 
of an international center for study- 
ing the preservation of cultural ob- 


jects. The United Nations will operate 
the agency, which will gather and dis- 
tribute information about techniques 
used by countries anxious to retain 
their art treasures in the best possible 
condition. The center will cooperate 
with such famous museums as The 
Louvre in Paris and The Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C. 


BUSY RIVER 

The Congo River in Africa is no 
longer a sleepy stream with old paddle- 
wheel boats slowly churning along. To- 
day powerful diesel-driven 
carry 100,000 tons of freight a month 
along the river. Cargo and passenger 
boats have radar to help them steer 
clear of the many islands in the river. 


vessels 


A LOT OF PEOPLE 

A population expert predicts that 
the United States will have 200 mil- 
lion people by 1975, as compared to 
166 million today. In the last 5 years, 
suburbs around cities have shown the 
largest increase in population. 


Soviet political and economic systems. 
Only when these basic differences are 
made plain do the recent actions of 


Soviet leaders become understandable. 


What is the nature of today’s eco- 
nomic conflict? 


It involves this question: Should the 


government of a nation own all or 
many industries, and strictly regulate 
the remainder, or will greater progress 
be achieved by a maximum of private 
industry and a minimum of govern- 
ment control? 

Our country’s answer to this ques- 


We 


believe in as much free enterprise as 


tion is, of course, well known. 


possible. Russia stands on the other 
side and supports government owner 
Most of the politi 
cally free nations of the world have 


ship and control. 


lined up, or are lining up, somewhere 
between the opposite economic posi- 
tions represented by America and the 
Soviet Union. 


How does the American plan of 
free enterprise, or capitalism, work? 


Nearly all farms, factories, 
ways, telegraph and telephone lines, 
radio 


rail- 


and television stations, news- 
papers, retail stores, and other busi- 
nesses are owned by private persons 
that the 


federal government operates the post 


or corporations. It is true 
offices, produces a considerable amount 
and the 
atomic power industry. Some 
and cities also own and manage a few 
enterprises. But 
tivities in the nation are in private 
hands. 

The 


persons and companies are 


of electricity, owns young 


states 
moat 


economic ac- 


businesses owned by private 
not, of 
course, entirely free from public regu- 
lation. In time of war crisis, the gov- 
ernment wields a far-reaching control 
over industry. Even in peacetime, it 
maintains considerable supervision 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Russia’s Way of Life Compared to Ours 


(Continued from page 1) 


over the business life of the nation— 
it makes many decisions 
involving our banking system as well 
which 
sell their goods across state lines. 
How much publie regulation of in- 
dustry there should be at any particu 
is always a source of contro- 
while many 
Americans favor government controls 
of one kind or another, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people in this coun- 


for example, 


as businesses and industries 


lar time 
Verey Nevertheless, 


try believe in a maximum of free en- 
terprise and private ownership, They 
do not want any more government reg- 
ulation than appears to be absolutely 
necessary for the good of the nation. 


How does the Russian economic 
system operate? 


The farms, factories, railways, 
mines, stores, and nearly all other in- 
dustries and businesses in that coun- 
try are owned and managed by the 
government, In some cases, the peo- 
supposed to own their farms or 


industrial enterprises collectively, but 


ple are 


actually they are mere employes of the 

state. They run these enterprises ex- 

actly as the government tells them. 
Hours, 


ditions 


wages, and other labor con- 
decided by gov- 
Workers must get 
permission to go from one job to 


in Russia are 
ernment officials 


another if they are dissatisfied with 
their employment situation. They can- 
not engaye in strikes under any cir- 
cumstances, 

The Soviet government runs facto- 
ries and farms, It decides what they 
shall produce, and in what quantities 
except for certain small plots of land 
which farmers are now permitted to 
use for their own benefit, 


Why do the Russians cling to a sys- 
tem which has failed to give them 
living standards higher than those 
they now have? 


Visitors to the Soviet Union agree 
that living standards in that country 
are not nearly so high as in the United 
States. (We shall examine Russian 
living conditions in next week’s arti- 
cle.) Yet the communist leaders are 
still convinced that their system offers 
a better hope for the future than does 
capitalism. 

They insist that government officials 
will work much more for the public 
welfare than will private business and 
industrial leaders who, they say, “are 
primarily interested in profits for 
themselves.” Red leaders contend that 
Russian farm and factory output and 
living standards today are much 
higher than they were before the com- 
munists came into power. 


What reply do Americans give to 
the Russian view? 


Nearly all Americans are convinced 
that capitalism or free enterprise has 
been and will continue to be by far 
the best of all economic systems. They 
argue their case in this way: 

“Under private industry, 
know that the harder they work and 
think, the larger their financial re- 
wards will be. Competition and the 
profit system stimulate business and 
inventive initiative, whereas govern- 
ment ownership stifles individual en- 


people 


American economic progress 


terprise, 
has never been approached by a sys- 
tem of government ownership.” 


Why are most Americans concerned 
about the world-wide economic trend 
in recent years? 


Since World War II, the trend has 
been toward increasing government 
ownership and control. Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, and other Euro- 
pean lands controlled by the Soviet 
government have placed their farms 
and industries under public owner- 
ship or management. Yugoslavia’s 
factories are government-owned. 
China is modeling its economic sys- 
tem after that of Russia. 

The movement toward government 
ownership and control has also been in 


though their economic systems are, to 
some degree, similar to Russia’s, their 
political systems do not resemble the 
Soviet one at all. Public decisions in 
these lands are made by democratic 
rather than dictatorial methods. The 
people have the same political freedom 
and privileges we enjoy. 

The British government, for ex- 
ample, did not take over industries 
until a majority of the Parliament 
elected by a majority of the people 
decided upon such a course. Those 
who believed in government control of 
industry did not think .of staging a 
revolution, in which private property 
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CARMACK (6 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


HE’S NOT THE FIRST who has tried to bring about the impossible 


evidence in a number of non-commu- 
nist countries, For example, in Eng- 
land a number of the big basic indus- 
tries, such as coal-mining, electric- 
power plants, and railroads, have been 
taken over by the government. In 
France, India, and certain other lands, 
the trend is toward a large measure of 
government ownership. In non-com- 
munist countries, the system of gov- 
ernment ownership of factories, rail- 
ways, and other economic enterprises 
is known as socialism. Some countries 
have adopted the socialistic system to 
a much larger degree than others. 

Americans hope that this trend 
toward government ownership and 
control will not continue. 


If the economic systems of such 
lands as Britain and France are partly 
like Russia’s, why are those countries 
lined up with the United States in to- 
day’s conflict? 


The answer lies in the political sys- 
tems which these countries have. Even 


should be taken from the owners by 
force. 

Hence, the British government, al- 
though owning a number of the na- 
tion’s large industries, remains dem- 
ocratic. The people choose their offi- 
cials and decide their public policies 
in free and fair elections in which all 
parties may participate. 

This is the big way in which demo- 
cratic countries that are partly social- 
istic differ from the communist na- 
tions. Democratic peoples possess 
many vital freedoms which commu- 
nists, wherever they are in control, 
have stamped out. 


How do elections and politics com- 
pare in the United States and Russia? 


In the United States the people are 
supreme, and the government is their 
servant. The U. S. Constitution and 
the constitutions of the states guaran- 
tee the right of American citizens to 
choose their leaders. Voting is done 
by secret ballot, so citizens may mark 


their choices without being watched. 
Candidates of the various parties are 
free to seek the support of the peo- 
ple. A losing candidate can criticize 
the actions of the winner, and can try, 
in the next election, to defeat the man 
holding office. 

In Russia, the government is su- 
preme, and the people are its servants. 
Control is in the hands of a small 
group of leaders. Only one slate of 
candidates appears on the ballot. Any 
citizen who dares to oppose the ruling 
group on important issues receives 
harsh treatment, or may be put to 
death. The communist party is the 
only party permitted to exist. In what- 
ever lands the communists have gained 
power, they have imprisoned or killed 
opposition leaders who would not sup- 
port them 


What other differences between the 
United States and Russia exist? 


In our country, one accused of crime 
is guaranteed a trial by jury. Fre- 
quently, the courts decide in favor of 
individuals as opposed to the govern- 
ment. In Russia, the accused person 
is treated in just the way that the 
government wants him to be. 

The American people have the right 
to worship as they please. In Russia 
the leaders oppose all forms of religion, 
and though in recent years they have 
permitted a limited number of 
churches to exist, the churches are 
closely watched, and a constant effort 
is made to discourage religion among 
the Russian people. 

Freedom of speech and press— 
guaranteed to Americans—is un- 
known in Russia. American police 
have to obey certain rules in search- 
ing a person’s home. In the Soviet 
Union, police may search and arrest 
as much as they please if they are 
carrying out the orders of government 
officials. 

Many other differences might be 
mentioned, but these are some of the 
vital ones. We in the United States 
realize, of course, that conditions here 
are not perfect in every respect. There 
is still room for progress in living up 
to our democratic ideals and principles. 

The people in a democracy, how- 
ever, are free to correct injustices and 
to move toward higher goals. How 
precious this privilege is cannot begin 
to be appreciated unless one has lived 
or traveled in a dictator-controlled 
land, where people are not free to 
work for changes in their living condi- 
tions. 


What are the main barriers to 
friendly relations with Russia? 


These deep-set political and eco- 
nomic differences are among the big- 
gest barriers. Even so, free nations 
of the world would be willing to try 
to get along with Russia if it weren't 
for the fact that her government seems 
determined to force the communist 
system on other lands. Soviet leaders 
have shown many times that they are 
not satisfied with merely dominating 
their own countrymen, but want to 
dominate people everywhere. 

In Czechoslovakia, for example, the 
democratic officials leaned over back- 
wards after World War II to coop- 
erate with the Russians, but this did 
not save them. In 1948, Russia gave 
the signal for Czech communists to 
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stage an uprising. Since then, Rus- 
sia has controlled Czechoslovakia with 
an iron hand, working through native 
communists. 

Soviet efforts to extend their con- 
trol have been equally obvious else- 
where. The Russians now control 
much of eastern Europe, and they en- 
couraged aggression in Korea and 
Indochina as the first step in extend- 
ing their influence in the Far East. 
They helped the native communists to 
take control of China. Now the Soviet 
leaders are centering their attention 
on the Middle East and southern Asia. 

This fanatical desire to extend their 
control into other areas is a key to 
understanding Russia’s actions in re- 
cent months. If they are to attain 
their goal, Soviet leaders know that 
further economic and military develop- 
ment within Russia is essential. In 
next week’s article, we shall describe 
living conditions and current develop- 
ments inside the Soviet Union. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





America’s airplane industry was 
booming in 1955. This year’s business 
is expected to be just as good and 
perhaps better. Plane manufactur- 
sold about 8% billion dollars’ 
worth of aircraft in 1955. They em- 
ployed more workers than any other 
industry except automobile manufac- 
turers, 


ers 





and 
now 


While dacron, 
other synthetic 
widely used, silk production is still a 
valuable industry in Some 
2,646,400 Japanese farmers raise silk- 
worms. Over 60,000 workers in that 
country spin and pack silk, and 
1,000,000 others earn all or part of 
their living from the soft fiber. 


nylon, 
materials 


rayon, 
are 


Japan. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell a right that we have and that 
the Russian’s don’t. 


1. There are about _ million 


farm operators in the U. S. 
2. Our safeguard indi- 
vidual rights and freedoms. 


? 


3. Russia’s first communist premier. 


4. The government controls the Rus- 
sian ; ours is free. 
5. Our system is one of 


the few U. S. enterprises run by govern- 
ment. 


6. Capital of Minnesota. 

7. Storing our surplus farm products 
costs about hundred thousand 
dollars a day. 

8. Secretary of Agriculture. 
9. Eisenhower’s soil-bank plan involves 
reduction. 


| 


10. We have freedom of . 
it is limited in Russia. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: California. 
Concord; 2. Hatoyama; 3. schools; 4. 
Harriman; 5. farm; 6. Ohio; 7. New 
Jersey; 8. Stevenson; 9. Williams; 10. 
trade. 


VERTICAL: 1. 





ANDRES VELASQUEZ and the horse, Conquistador, star in Walt Disney's new 
movie, “The Littlest Outlaw”—a color film made entirely in Mexico 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HIS is expected to be a big year for 

color television. Although color TV 
sets are still expensive, manufacturers 
are trouble selling the 
limited number they produce. 

Owners of color sets will see more 


having no 


than twice as many color shows this 
year than in 1955. Among them will 
be live telecasts of top news events. 
station 
in Chi- 
The NBC station will produce 
its programs in color, although owners 
of black 


able to see them. 


The first all-color television 
will begin operation this year 
cago. 
sets also will be 


and white 


* 


Among the good discussion 
grams heard on radio is “Northwest- 
ern Stand.” 
This invites distinguished 
guests from various fields of activity 
to visit 
week. 
interest in their particular field. 


pro 
University Reviewing 
broadcast 


the “reviewing stand” each 
The panelists discuss topics of 
The 
program originates from Chicago each 
Sunday the Mutual 
Tune in this 


afternoon over 


Broadcasting System. 


week for an interesting show. 


Walt Disney maintains his usual 
high standards in his latest motion 
picture, “The Littlest Outlaw.” This 
movie tells the story of a young Mexi- 
*ablito, and 
quistador, the mighty horse that he 


can stable boy, Con- 
cares for in the stable of a general 

The trainer of the horse is a vicious 
man, and his rough treatment threat 
the 


When Conquistador refuses to 


ens to ruin horse as a jumper 


jump 
at a show, humiliating his owner, and 
later is in an accident with the gen- 


eral’s daughter, he is ordered to be 


shot. Pablito, who loves the horse, 
leads him away and flees. 
Pablito’s flight and the final out 


come of the story make “The Littlest 


Outlaw” outstanding entertainment 


* 


Movie fans will see several of their 
favorite Sunday evening, 
NBC tele- 
vision program, “Inside Beverly Hills.” 
This take 


to the city, shops, and homes of top 


stars next 


January 29, on a special 
unique show will viewers 


Hollywood actors and other 
alities. By Victor BLock 


person- 





Science in 





the News 








HE first steps of a program to solve 

the secret of gravity are being taken 
in many of the country’s top labora- 
tories and research centers. 

Scientists consider gravity as one 
of the greatest unsolved mysteries in 
the universe. Some experts do not be- 
lieve that man is capable of obtaining 
a practical knowledge of this force. 


Others feel that it is only a matter 


of time before such a development 
will occur. 
If this mystery is solved, it will 


bring about a greater revolution in 
power, transportation, and many other 
fields the 


atomic power. 


than even discovery of 


One possibility is that if gravity 


can somehow be neutralized or can- 
celed out, aircraft and space ships 
could easily move into outer space. 


They would not have to wrench them- 
from the pull of the 
earth’s gravity field, using up much of 
their fuel to do so. 


selves away 


Some scientists regard the earth as 
a giant magnet. They believe that 
gravity could be overcome by using 


the principle of eletro-magnets. If so, 


an aircraft could be turned into a 
magnet by electric currents. Here is 
how it would work: 

Magnets, of course, have positive 
and negative poles. Opposite poles 
attract each other, while like poles 


repel. 

By controlling the electricity in an 
aircraft to make it positive or neya- 
tive, a pilot could use the electricity 
to attract or repel the magnetic poles 
of the wished. If the 


magnetic force were powerful enough, 


earth as he 


it could cancel out the gravitational 
pull of the earth. 

Such a space ship could attain 
speeds of many thousands of miles 


an hour in a few seconds. 
os 


The camel is well known for being 


able to go for several days without 
water. However, the kangaroo rat 
and the pocket mouse never take a 


drink. They 
their own water inside their bodies by 


actually manufacture 


a chemical reaction. 
By Victor BLock 





Readers Say— 











I think that President Eisenhower’ 
plan for the United States and Russia 
to exchange blueprints of their military 
installations is a good idea. Such a step 
would remove some of the distrust be 
tween the two countries Furthermore, 
we would gain more than we would lose 
as we know so little about the Soviet 


Jnion. : 
Unio ELIZABETH ROMERO 


Murray, Utah 
* 


Russia is attempting to win over neu 
tral nations by sending them arms 
financial aid We must not let 
countries become communist. We should 
put up an fight and combat 
the Soviet efforts with 
aid on our 


and 
these 


economic 

Union's 
part 
BONNIE SHERMAN, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


more 


+ 


Our financial assistance to the Middl 


East and Asia is adequate We hav 
given millions of dollars to countries of 
this area already Rather than extend 


our aid, we should help the people in ou: 
country who do not have proper food or 
good homes 


Marco HArRwoop, 


Ballston Lake, New York 
* 
I believe the United States should 
sell weapons to Israel and let that na 


tion settle its dispute with the Arab na 
tions in its own Way 


Jerry DALTON, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 


* 


Providing Israel with military 
would not 


supplies 
benefit the United States An 


arms race would not help improve the 
situation. We would only anger the Arab 
nations and endanger our air bases in 


those lands. 


KAY MURDOCK, 
Richmond, Virginia 
7 

I believe that the merger of the AFI 


the workers of the 
country The new organization will be 
more effective than the two older 
in promoting policies for the good of the 
nation 


and CIO will benefit 


one 


entire 


RONALD VEGA, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


2 


solved 
pay equal to that of 
Also, teach 


The teacher shortage could be 
by giving teachers 


comparable jobs in industry 


ing staffs hould be permitted to ad 
minister the schools with le influence 
from outside source Then fewer teach 


ers would leave for other jobs 
DIANNE BERGEN, 
Norfoik, Virginia 
” 
[Will readers who send letters to thi 


column please print their names legibly? 


We have been unable in the past to use 
a number of ver y good letter because 
the signatures of the writers were not 


readable. | 
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Benson Is Busy 


One of the busiest men in the na- 
tion’s capital today is Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Now 
that Congress is going over new pro- 
yrams for the country’s farmers (see 
page 1 story), Benson is constantly 
being called upon by lawmakers and 
members of the press for answers 
to questions on agriculture. In ad- 
dition, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
busy directing the numerous activities 
of his department and ite 55,600 regu- 
lar employes 

Mr. Benson has had many years 
of experience in farming. jorn 56 
years ago in Whitney, Idaho, he grew 
ip on a farm After studying at 
Utah State Agricultural College and 
lowa State College, he returned to 
his home county in Idaho to farm. 
He also worked as a representative for 
the University of Idaho's agricultural 
ervice program, 

Benson was active in helping his 
neighbors set up cooperatives for 
farmers to work together in solving 


marketing and production problems. 


In the summer of 1952, he became 





SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Taft Benson 


head of the American Institute of Co 
operatives—an organization with some 
1,500 member groups 

When the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took office in January 19538, Ben- 
son became Secretary of Agriculture. 


Discussions Continue 


For nearly 6 months now, American 
officiala have been meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with representatives of 
Red China. We have been trying to 
yet the communists to release all 
Americans held in Red Chinese jails. 

Last fall, Red China freed a num- 
ber of Americans formerly held as 
prisoners, and promised to release all 


others who wanted to leave the com- 


munist land. After waiting in vain 
for the government in Peiping to live 
up to its promise, we asked the Reds 
to free the remaining 13 or so Amer- 
icans who are known to be atill held 
ayainst their wishes in Red China. 

The communists ignored our pleas. 
Then, a short time ago, they stunned 
American officials by saying the 13 
imprisoned Americans must serve out 
jail sentences before they can be 
freed. Peiping also demanded a meet- 
ing between Red Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai and U. 8S. Secretary of 
State Dulles to discuss “other issues.” 

It is believed that Red China is 
now trying to force us to grant cer- 
tain concessions to her, such as mem- 
bership in the United Nations, as a 
price for the release of American 
prisoners. However, we have repeat- 
edly told the Reds that we will not be 
“blackmailed” into granting conces- 
sions to them, 


Presidential Messages 


January is “Presidential message” 
month on Capitol Hill. President Eis- 
enhower has already sent a half dozen 
or 80 regular and special messages to 
Congress this month. These include 
the State of the Union message of 
January 5, proposals dealing with 
farming on January 9, messages re- 
lated to school problems on January 
12, and to Uncle Sam’s budget on 
January 16. Today, January 23, the 
President will tell the lawmakers 
about his plans for keeping our econ- 
omy strong. 

Many of the Presidential messages 
to Congress are read to the lawmakers 
by Senate and House officials. A few, 
uch as the State of the Union mes- 
aye, are often presented by the Presi 
dent in person, 

George Washington and John 
Adams, our first and second Presi- 
dents, both delivered their State of 
the Union messages to Congress in 
person, Thomas Jefferson discon- 
tinued that practice. He and his suc- 
cessors, until the time of Woodrow 
Wilson, had their annual messages to 
Congress read by someone else. 

In 1913, Wilson returned to the 
practice of appearing in person on 
Capitol Hill to present his State of the 
Union message. Warren Harding, 
Wilson's successor, did likewise. The 
following two Chief Executives—Cal- 
vin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover 
nearly always asked others to read 
their messages to the lawmakers. 

Franklin Roosevelt returned to the 
custom of appearing regularly before 
Congress to present his State of the 
Union message. This practice was 
generally continued by Presidents 


The Story of the Week 








Harry Truman and Dwight Eisen- 
hower. This year, however, Eisen- 
hower was in Florida when the annual 
message was read to Congress. 


Skipping Around 


Costa Rica and Nicaragua are on 
friendly terms once more. The two 
Central American lands recently prom- 
ised to end a long-standing border 
dispute between them. They also 
agreed to allow representatives from 
the United States, Mexico, Brazil, Ee- 
uador, and Paraguay to investigate 
any further outbreaks of trouble be- 
tween their two countries. 

Jordan has been the scene of riots 
and bloodshed within the past few 
weeks. The demonstrations were set 
off by reports that Jordan’s govern- 
ment was planning to join the Middle 
East Treaty Organization (METO) 
(Members of this 
group include Britain, Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq, and Pakistan.) A number of 
Jordanians, who are also anti-British, 
violently oppose METO on the grounds 
that it is dominated and controlled by 
Britain. 

Not long ago, a new premier took 
office in Jordan. He promised that his 
government would not bring Jordan 
into METO. This eased the explosive 
situation in the Middle Eastern land, 
at least for the time being. 

Chile was rocked by strikes and 
demonstrations earlier this month. 
Much of the country was placed under 


defense system. 





HAMILTON WRIGHT 


NIGHT VIEW of Avenida Bolivar, huge $300,000,000 business center in Caracas, 
the capital of Venezuela. Construction took 5 years. The center has twe 30-story 
and two 9-story office buildings, underground shops, cafés, parking lots, and a 
bus terminal. Venezuela is being modernized by money which that country is 
earning through the sale of her petroleum to other lands. 


military law to keep the disturbances 
from getting out of hand. 

The trouble in Chile was caused by 
a government decision to fix the wages 
of workers at present levels. For- 
merly, wage rates were tied to living 
costs, which have been soaring in the 
South American land. Prices and 
wages have been racing to keep ahead 
of each other. Labor unions claim 
that the government acted unfairly in 
fixing wage rates without taking 
equally strong action to prevent busi- 
nessmen from increasing prices. 


Brazil Looks Ahead 


Juscelino Kubitschek is scheduled to 
take over as president of Brazil next 
week, January 31. The 
leader has already worked out some of 
the major programs he wants his 
country to adopt during his 5-year 
term of office. 

“Food, transportation, and pewer” 
is the way Kubitschek describes his 
program for Brazil. He wants to in- 
crease food production to fight hunger 
at home. He also plans to build giant 
storage facilities to keep food on hand 
for emergency use and in case of crop 
failures. 

Brazil’s long-neglected railroads and 
highways, Kubitschek says, need im- 
mediate attention so that crops and in- 
dustrial goods can be shipped to mar- 
kets. The Brazilian leader promises to 
encourage large-scale American and 
other outside investments in Brazil to 


srazilian 
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This cartoonist holds the view that the recent elections brought no improvement in French political stability. 
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help build better railroads and high- 
ways there. 

Because Brazil produces only a small 
percentage of the oil she needs, she 
must spend a big slice of her earnings 
to buy this important fuel 
Kubitschek not only hopes to step up 
oil production at home, but he 
plans to expand Brazil’s major source 
of power—hydroelectric projects. 


abroad. 


also 


Willing to Contribute 


Political reformers have long advo- 
cated plan under which the rank- 
and-file of party members would con- 
tribute the funds their political group 
needs for campaign purposes. In this 
way, it is argued, each party would 
be free to speak for its entire mem- 
bership instead of owing certain ob- 
ligations to a handful of wealthy con- 
tributors. 

Not long ago, public 
searcher Dr. George Gallup took a 
sample poll to find out how Americans 
feel about the idea of contributing 
money to the party of their choice. 
Of the families questioned, more than 
3 out of 10 said they would be willing 
to contribute $5 each to their party’s 
campaign fund. 

According to Dr. Gallup, the sam- 
ple poll indicates that at least 15,- 
000,000 American families would be 
willing to contribute money to the 
of their choice if a money- 
raising campaign were worked out to 
them. In the last congres- 
sional elections of 1954, fewer than 
3,000,000 families made campaign con- 
tributions to either of the 
parties. 


opinion re- 


party 


contact 


two major 


Dulles Controversy 


For more than a week now, Ameri- 
have lively 
debate over views expressed by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles in a recent Life 
Magazine story. In it, 
as saying that between 1953 and 1955 
“brought to the 
against Red China on three oc- 
that we took “strong action” 
to avert threatened hostilities. He 
added that “the ability to get to the 
verge {of war] without getting into 
{it| is the necessary art. ... If you 
are scared to go to the brink, you are 
lost.”’ 

In addition, the Secretary of State 
criticized Britain and France for fail- 
ing to back up U. S. proposals for 


cans been engaged in a 


Dulles is quoted 
we were verge of 
war” 


casions, 
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WELCOME SNOW assures good 


at Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, this week. 


strong action to halt Red aggression 
in Indochina and elsewhere. 
Americans critical of the Dulles 
statements contend: “On the basis of 
the Secretary of State’s own previous 
statements, we weren't as close to war 
The maga- 
zine story appears to be a Republican 


as he now claims we were. 


effort to scare the voters into believ- 
ing that only the GOP can keep us at 
Dulles completely ignores the 
help that the 
have been giving the Eisenhower ad- 


peace. 
important Democrats 
ministration in global affairs. 
“Moreover, Dulles appears to be tell- 
ing the that 
fully advocates a policy of going to the 
verge of Our 
enemies are statements in 
their propaganda efforts to tell people 
everywhere that we are 


world Uncle Sam will- 


war to get his way. 


using these 


‘war mongers.’ 


Our foreign friends are alarmed by 
such views, and they are angered by 
Dulles’ criticisms of their past ac- 
tions.” 

Other Americans take this stand: 
“In the Life story, Dulles merely 


points out that the threat of war was 
great on at least three occasions be- 
1953 and 1955. He didn’t ad- 
of getting 

war as his critics 


tween 
vocate a policy us to the 
verge of contend, 


sy his statements, he meant only that 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Before condemning a writer’s work be- 
cause it is not original, think how much 
worse it might be if it were. 


* 


Respectfully suggested to the United 
Nations: That the Antarctic continent be 
set aside, by world agreement, as an ex- 
clusive battleground for future wars. 


o 


Golf instructor: My advice to you is to 
go through the movements of driving 
without using the ball. 

Dubber: My dear fellow, that is pre- 
cisely the trouble I’m trying to overcome! 


* 


The weatherman had been wrong in 
his predictions for three straight months. 
At last, he sent in his resignation, say- 
ing, “I can’t stand this town any longer. 
The climate doesn’t agree with me.” 


a 
Patient (after dentist put fillings in): 
Aren't you going to grind them? 


Dentist: You'll grind them yourself 
when you get my bill. 


Mrs. Smith: I wonder if you would be 
so kind as to weigh this package for me? 

Butcher: Why certainly. It weighs 
exactly three and a quarter pounds. 

Mrs. Smith: Thank you. It contains 
the bones from that four-pound roast 
you sent me yesterday. 


























HERE GREEN IN THE AMERICAN MAGATING 


“OK, how was that again—if Jim has 
45 apples and John has 32—?” 
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a would-be enemy must be made to 
realize that we will fight if pushed too 
far. Such a warning has helped to 
discourage aggression in recent years. 

“The the 


State are politically inspired by 


Secretary of 
the 
Democrats in this election year. The 
Dulles’ policy of 
peace without surrendering any terri- 
Reds 


his views in 


attacks on 


success of keeping 


will 
Life 


them are for 


tories or principles to the 
live on long after 


the 


” 


and criticisms of 


gotten. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
will 
deal with (1) the government's income 


arise, next week’s major articles 


and expenses for the coming year, and 


(2) life inside Russia. 





Your Vocabulary 











match the 
following 


sentence helow, 
with the 


word or phrase whose meaning ia moat 


In each 
italicized words 


nearly the same. Correct anawers are 


on page 8, column 4. 


1. Some 
plating (kon’tém-plit-ing) an increased 
foreign aid program. 
(b) criticizing (c) postponing. 


congressmen are contem- 


(a) considering 


2. Members of the same political 
party (di-fi- 
mét’rik-li) opposed on certain issues. 
(a) slightly (b) unfortunately (c) di- 
rectly and completely (d) unwillingly. 


are often diametrically 


3. Some people believe that ominous 
(6m‘i-nfis) signs of war exists in the 
Middle East. (a) new (b) 
(c) frequent (d) plentiful. 


menacing 


4. Israel and Egypt are attempting 
to contrive (kon-triv’) a method of 
avoiding war. (a) ignore (b) ex- 
change (c) plan (d) discuss. 


5. It may take a sage (sij) to solve 


the problem. (a) fresh approach (b) 
long time (c) neutral person (d) wise 
person, 


6. In the past few months, sporadic 
(spé-rid’ik) attacks have taken place 
in the area. (a) occasional 
cious (c) numerous (d) wild. 


(b) vi- 





conditions for skiing and sled events at the Winter Olympics—which get under way 
The new ice stadium pictured here is now ready for skating 


competition 





SPORTS 











EXT Thursday—January 26—the 
Winter Olympic Games will get 
under way at the mountain town of 


Cortina d'Ampezzo in northern Italy 


Teams from more than 30 nations are 


expected to take part in the ice-and 
snow competition 

The largest 
will be that 


Union The 


145, 
senting the Soviet 
States follows 
and next ia S 
athletes 


squad, numbering 
repre 
United 
with a team of 126, 
with 113 
won the unofficial team championship 
at the last Winter Olympics in 1952, 
will send 55 to this year’s competition 

The 
trip to take 
will go to the 


weden 


Norway, whose 


honor of making the longest 


part in the winter game 


Australian delegation 


Other faraway lands sending teams to 
Italy this month include South Korea 
and Japan 

Which country will make the beast 


showing in the winter Olympics? The 


Scandinavian countries are 
to do well 


land usually 


expec ted 


Norway, Sweden, and Fin 


dominate the long-dis 


tance ski races and the ski jumping 


Ever since the Winter Olympics were 


first held in 1924, a Norwegian has 
won the ski jumping competition. 
Winter sports followers are curious 


the The 
Soviet Union is now making a strong 
effort to gain prestige through sports, 
and is entering a team in the Winter 
Olympics for the first time. The Rus- 


sians especially 


as to how tussians will do. 


believed to be 
the 

The U.S. team, it is thought, 
well in skating, 
and in some of the skiing events. Our 
hockey 


showing, 


are 
strong in speed-skating events 
will do 
figure bobsledding, 
team generally makes a good 
though it has never won the 
Olympic 


almost 


top spot in the tournament 


Canada has always supplied 


the winning team in the ice-hockey 

competition. 
Actually no 

kept by 


Olympic 


officially 
authorities The 


team 
Olympic 


BcorTre if 
Games are intended to stress 
individual competition rather than na 
tional rivalries. However, each coun 
try hopes——naturally enough—-that its 
team will be outstanding. Many new 
papers will carry unofficial team scores 
—By HOWARD SWEET 
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MEAT ANIMALS MILK & BUTTER 
9+ a 43 BILLION DOLLARS 





POULTRY & EGGS 
3 BILLION DOLLARS 


CORN 
4 BILLION DOLLARS 


aud’ 


COTTON 
24 BILLION COLLARS 


WHEAT 
2 BILLION DOLLARS 


-. 








U. 5. FARMERS, each year, produce crops that are worth billions of dollars. 


Farm Surpluses 


(Continued from page 1) 


that supply such items eventually suf- 
fer 

Farm prices and income are a major 
Democrats and Re- 
publicans agree that the problem is 
serious, but each party says the other 
is chiefly to blame for the present 
ituation Both parties argue that 


political issue 


prompt action of one kind or another 
Meanwhile, each one 
hopes to obtain a lion’s share of the 


j necessary 


credit for whatever steps our federal 
government may take—-between now 
and ¢lection time—to ease the farmer’s 
plight 

Before going into detail concerning 
remedies that are being proposed by 
President Eisenhower and Democratic 
leaders in Congress, let’s look at the 
reasons why farm prices have been 
declining 

Surpluses are at the root of the 
problem. An oversupply of any item, 
agritultural or otherwise, generally re- 
duces the price of that product. If an 
item is extremely plentiful, there is 
not as much competition and willing- 
ness, among buyers, to pay high prices 
for it. This rule is at work on farm 
prices today, because there is a tre- 
menious oversupply of wheat, cotton, 
and many other commodities. 

The surplus is mainly in the hands 
of the federal government, Uncle Sam 
owns Outright nearly 6 billion dollars’ 
worth of farm products, and he holds 
another 1% billion dollars’ worth as 
security on loans that have been made 
to farmers. 


Storage Problem 


Government-held surpluses are 80 
huge that it has been difficult to find 
enough storage space for them, The 
nation’s grain elevators are buiging, 
and by the end of last year about 400 
of the cargo vessela in our reserve 
fleet of inactive ships were filled with 
wheat 

In some places, moreover, wheat has 
simply been piled on the ground and 
covered with canvas. Warehouses for 
cotton are crammed with a surplus 
running into millions of bales. The 
U. S&S. government now spends about 
$800,000 per day just to provide stor- 
age for its huge supply of wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, and other farm items. 

Agriculture Department officials 
make constant efforts to trim away our 
surplus of food and fiber, In the year 
that ended last June, they managed 
to send more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of government-held grain and 
other farm goods overseas. Additional 
quantities were given to needy people 
in the United States, and sizable 
amounts were made available for 
school-lunch programs. 

Such action has reduced our govern- 
ment-held surpluses of dairy products 
and certain other items. In general, 
however, the oversupply has been pil- 
ing up faster than Uncle Sam can get 
rid of it. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


HORSES AND MULES have, to a large extent, given way to tractors and other 
machines on our modern farms 


A question that frequently arises is 
this: Why did our federal government 
ever start accumulating surplus farm 
items? The answer is fairly simple. 
By taking the oversupply of various 
crops, the government has sought to 
keep farm prices from dropping as 
low as they would otherwise have 
fallen. Prices of most farm goods 
would be far lower than they are 
today if Uncle Sam hadn’t stepped in, 
taken charge of the surpluses, and op- 
erated an elaborate “price-support” 
system. 

Farming is different from most 
other important fields of production. 
We have numerous manufacturing in- 
dustries in which a comparatively few 
companies control most of the output. 
Such firms are in a good position to 
avoid overproduction of whatever 
items they make. In most cases they 
can deal effectively with threats of 
a surplus simply by reducing their 
output. 

A big automobile corporation would 
not go ahead turning out one or two 
million more cars per year than it 
thought it could sell. Automobile 
companies adjust their production in 
accordance with the national demand 
for cars. There are only a small 
number of these firms, and each one 





gauges its output according to the 
number of cars it thinks the American 
people can be persuaded to buy dur- 
ing a particular year. 

In agriculture, the situation is en- 
tirely different. The United States 
has about 5 million farm operators. 
Each farmer’s output accounts for so 
small a part of the total crop that his 
individual actions have no effect on 
the market. 

Suppose a Kansas wheat farmer re- 
duces his output by 5,000 bushels. 
What effect will this have on a na- 
tional surplus of several hundred mil- 
lion bushels? None, so far as prac- 
tical results are concerned. 

Farmer Smith or Jones, acting as 
an individual, sees no reason to cut his 
wheat production. Such a step, on his 
part alone, wouldn’t boost the price of 
grain. It would just mean less wheat 
for him to sell at whatever price pre- 
vailed. So, even when our nation has 
far more grain, cotton, and other agri- 
cultural products than it can use, 
farmers may continue piling up sur- 
pluses that tend to drive prices down. 

Since individual farmers are in no 
position to handle this problem of sur- 
pluses, the federal government tries 
to help them do it. In the first place, 
as we have seen, U. S. agencies take 


HUGE, CIRCUS-LIKE TENTS are used at St. Joseph, Missouri, for storing 


Every tent holds a million bushels. 







TOBACCO 
14 BILLION DOLLARS 


VEGETABLES 
1 BILLION DOLLARS 
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vast quantities of farm goods off the 
regular market and put them away in 
federal bins and warehouses. Secondly, 
the government restricts the amount 
of land that is devoted to certain crops. 

In some cases there can be compul- 
sory acreage reduction programs, if 
these are approved by two thirds of 
the farmers who raise the crops in- 
volved. Today—under such programs 
—farmers who produce wheat, cotton, 
and certain other commodities can be 
forced to pay stiff penalities if they 
plant more than the government al- 
lows. Corn farmers are under less 
rigid restrictions, although they too 
are encouraged to reduce their acre- 
ages. 

When farmers comply with the fed- 
eral acreage-allotment rules, they re- 
ceive a guarantee that the government 
will “support” the prices of their prod- 
ucts—that Uncle Sam won’t allow 
those prices to fall below a certain 
level. 

This elaborate system, though, 
hasn’t succeeded in keeping crop sur- 
pluses down. Because of improved 
seed, better fertilizers, and better ma- 
chinery, the farmers have been able 
to raise larger and larger crops in 
smaller and smaller areas. So they 
have gone ahead producing surpluses, 
even though their acreage has been 
sharply restricted. 


Several Suggestions 


With the advice of Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson, President 
Eisenhower has made several sugges- 
tions on how to tackle this problem. 
Among other things, he wants Con- 
gress to authorize what has come to 
be known as a “soil bank.” 

Under this plan, farmers would be 
encouraged to make further cuts— 
voluntarily—in the acreage which they 
now devote to wheat or other crops 
that are being overproduced. The 
areas thus switched from such prod- 
ucts as wheat, cotton, corn, and rice 
would make up a “bank” or reserve of 
farm land for cultivation in case of 
future need. This land, for the time 
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part of this nation’s big wheat surplus, 
A machine feeds grain into each tent through a hole in its top. 
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being, would be given over to plants 
that help improve the soil, and to the 
growing of trees. 

Farmers would be paid for taking 
part in the program. According to 
President Eisenhower, millions of 
acres that are now producing surplus 
crops might eventually be taken into 
the soil bank. 

In his message to Congress, the 
President touched upon quite a few 
additional points. For instance, he 
promised a continued effort to dispose 
of surplus farm products that the gov- 
ernment holds. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
present Congress will pass a farm 
measure that includes President Ei- 
senhower’s soil-bank plan. Democrats, 
who hold majorities in the House and 
Senate, don’t appear strongly opposed 
to the suggestion, although many of 
them complain that Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram wouldn’t provide an immediate 
remedy for declining farm incomes. 
A number of lawmakers argue as fol- 
lows: 

“On general principles, the soil-bank 
idea is all right, but it isn’t enough. 
It is a long-range program. Con- 
siderable time would elapse before it 
could be put into effect and start show- 
ing benefits, but the farmers 
help now. 

“Our first step should be to raise 
the levels at which the federal govern- 
ment guarantees—or supports—vari- 
ous farm prices. This would have a 
more immediate effect in boosting 
farm incomes than would Eisenhower's 
soil-bank plan.” 

Democratic spokesmen add: “The 
soil-bank proposal is nothing new. 
The government paid farmers to 
switch land away from the production 
of surplus crops during the 1930’s— 
while Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Demo- 
crat, was President. At the time, 
most Republicans bitterly condemned 
this policy.” 


need 


A Different View 


Full-fledged supporters 
hower’s program reply: 

“Regardless of what the Democrats 
may have attempted in the 1930's, the 
fact remains that Eisenhower inher- 
ited a bad farm situation from them 
in 1953. For too long, they had sup- 
ported the prices of various products 
at such a high level that the farmers 
were actually encouraged to go ahead 
producing too much grain and cotton. 

“We would rather support farm 
prices at more moderate levels (as is 
now done), and at the same time take 
action to reduce crop surpluses. As 
surpluses shrink, farm prices can be 
expected to rise of their own accord. 

“The soil-bank program will help cut 
down on our oversupply of farm prod- 
ucts. Moreover, by encouraging farm- 
ers to plant trees and soil-building 
crops, it will represent an important 
step in soil conservation.” 

All groups agree, meanwhile, that 
the task of drawing up a workable 
farm program is extremely hard and 
complicated. Observers have pointed 
out, for example, that our nation’s 
“farm problem” is actually a tangle 
of many questions and issues. There 
are at least as many farm problems 
as there are products. 

Despite all this, U. S. lawmakers 
and the Eisenhower administration are 
trying hard to see what can be done 
about helping America’s farmers. In 
Congress this year, and in the forth- 
coming Presidential campaign, agri- 
cultural questions will be spotlighted. 

—By Tom MYER 
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INDIA claims Portugal’s colony, Goa, and Red China wants Portuguese Macao 


Two Portuguese Lands 


Goa and Macao Are Source of Controversy Between Nearby 
Asian Countries and Portugal 


OA and Macao, two tiny Portu- 
guese possessions in Asia, are 
becoming increasingly important in 
world affairs. Before examining some 
of the forces which are thrusting these 
two areas into the international spot- 
light, let us look at the lands them- 
selves. 

Goa is located on the west coast of 
India. It is slightly larger than our 
state of Rhode Island, and has a popu- 
lation of around 650,000. The majority 
of these people are of Indian stock. 
For the most part, Goa is made up of 
hilly country, with peaks occasionally 
reaching 4,000 feet. Rice is the chief 
crop. Cashew nuts and coconuts are 
also grown in fairly large quantities. 

Salt production is one of the princi- 
pal industries. There are 500 
salt works in Goa producing 20,000 
tons of this commodity annually. Man- 
ganese is mined in 20 different loca- 
tions. 


over 


Goa came under Portuguese control 
in 1510. It was the scene of much 
early Catholic missionary activity, St. 
Francis Xavier having his headquar- 
ters there for many years. Today, 
a large part of Goa’s population is 
Roman Catholic. 

Few of the people receive an ade- 
quate education. In 1952 (the latest 
year for which figures are available) 
there were only 4 high schools with a 
total enrollment of 895. At that time, 
there were also 339 elementary schools 
with 12,500 pupils. 

Macao is a territory of 6 square 
miles situated on a small peninsula 
at the mouth of China’s Canton River. 
The area was taken over by Portugal 
in 1557. It has about 300,000 inhabit- 
ants, the large majority of whom are 
Chinese. The European population 
numbers less than 3,000. 

At one time, Macao was the main 
trading center on the coast of China. 
Although it has lost much of its busi- 
ness to Hong Kong and other coastal 
cities, Macao is still an important port. 

Goa and Macao are two of the last 
remaining European possessions in the 
Far East. The British have left India. 
The lands of Burma, Indochina, the 
East Indies (Indonesia), and the Phil- 
ippines have also gained their inde- 
pendence during the last 10 years. 

People in these Asiatic nations are 
highly critical of European colonial- 
ism. They want to run their own 
affairs without outside interference. 


India insists that 
withdraw from Goa. The Indian gov- 
ernment wants to include that terri- 
tory under its own rule. 

Red China is also demanding that 
Portugal get out of Macao. The Chi- 
nese communists say that, for racial 
and geographical this city 
should come under their government's 
authority. 


Portugal should 


reasons, 


Part of Empire 


Portugal, quite naturally, feels dif- 
ferently on these matters. and 
Macao have been part of her overseas 
(the world’s third largest) 
for more than 400 years, and she is 
not going to give them up 
she can possibly avoid it. 


Goa 
empire 
now if 


The situation is complicated by an- 
other important political force. Soviet 
leaders are using Goa and Macao in 
an effort to increase communist influ- 
In a move to gain India’s sup- 
port in the cold war, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev have come out in favor of 
her claim to Goa. is a 
close ally of Red China, Russia is also 
backing Peiping’s demand for Macao. 

In Portugal's favor, it can be said 
that these two areas have been in her 
possession for more than four cen- 
On the other hand, they are 

India and China, and are 
populated almost entirely by Indians 
(in the case of Goa) and Chinese (in 
the case of Macao). Whatever the out- 
come may be, it is hoped that the 
question of ownership of the areas can 
be settled peaceably and without Soviet 
interference, —By Tim Coss 


ence, 


Because she 


turies. 
close to 





The U. 8. Public Health Service re- 
ports that the American people had 
fewer cases of contagious diseases last 
year than in 1954. Diseases which 
showed a decline were polio, jaundice, 
measles, typhoid fever, and malaria. 
There was a slight increase in cases of 
scarlet fever and whooping cough. 


Pronunciations 


ka-ri‘kis 
Chou En-lai 
Juscelino Kubitschek 


Caracas 
jo én-li 


hdd’sé-lé’nd kdéo- 


pét’shék 
Khrushchev——kroosh-chawf 
Macao——-ma-kow’ 


Nikolai Lenin—n¢’k6-li lén’in 


Don’t Be a Slave 


By Clay Coss 











human 
It wrecks homes. It 
mars relationships between members 
of families and friends. It 
ugly scenes which are often hard to 


NGER is a destroyer of 
happiness. 


creates 
It causes 


accidents, sometimes fatal, on streets 
and highways. It makes one a slave 


erase from people's minds. 


to—rather than a master of—his 
emotions. 
In the vocational world, men and 


women who are quick to flare up—to 
lose emotional control when displeased 
suffer a great handicap. They find 
it increasingly difficult to obtain or 
hold the best positions. They can't 
work well with others, because they 
are likely to lose their tempers at any 
time—-to things for which 
are later sorry and which their vic- 
tims do not soon, if ever, forget 


say they 


The evil of anger has inspired many 
well-known quotations, such as these 

Anger blows out the lamp of the 
mind. 

Whatever is begun in anger ends in 
shame. 

When angry, count ten before you 
speak; if very angry, a hundred 

People lose their tempers for differ- 
their 
In others, they 


ent reasons In some cases, 
pride has been hurt. 
don’t like it when someone disagrees 
with them. 


have 


In still others, they may 
wrong, 
they have, and display a fit of anger 


done something know 
merely in the effort to escape justified 
blame. A prominent American 
said: “The worst-tempered people I've 


ever met were those who knew they 
were wrong.” 
There are times, of course, when all 
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ANGER creates ugly scenes 


of us have real cause to be angry. We 
may be the victims of unjust treat 
ment or insulting conduct by others. 
Even in such cases, however, nothing 
can be gained by the loss of temper 
On the contrary, the person who can 
remain calm and controlled in the face 
of unfair abuse has self-respect and 
the admiration of others. He, unlike 
the individual, is the 
master of his emotions. 


hot-tempered 


Anybody can keep from becoming 
angry if he is properly determined 
He must make up his mind, though, 
that he shall not lose his temper unde 
any circumstances whatever. Some 
people say to themselves: “I won't get 
angry 
hard 


unless someone drives me 
Naturally, though, I'm not go 
ing to be pushed around.” 

That is not the proper attitude 


right one is this: 


too 


rhe 
“I will not lose my 
temper regardless of what anyone elac 
does. If 
I shall from hin 
Whatever the occasion or the incident 


someone treats me unfair! 

just stay away 
I am determined to remain 
civilized. I shall not let any il! 
tempered person drag me down 
level.” 


sane and 


to hi 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - As a Psychologist 


HE long-range employment outlook 
for psychologists, particularly those 
with advanced training, is very good 
says the U. S. Department of Labor. 
There are more job openings than 
there are trained persons in this field. 
Your duties, if you choose this pro- 
fession, will include the study of hu- 
man behavior. You will try to learn 
why people act as they do. The results 
of your studies will be used in various 
ways, but your goal will always be 
to help individuals adjust to their sur- 
roundings and to guide them in mak- 
ing the best use of their abilities. 
There are a number of specific 
branches of work in psychology. They 
include: Counseling and guidance, in 
which the psychologist helps people 
who have vocational, educational, or 
family problems to Clinical 
psychology, which concerns itself with 


solve. 


helping individuals overcome person- 
ality difficulties. 
trial psychology, which has to do with 
the recruiting and training of new 
employes. 
chology, which deals with children’s 
behavior problems and with methods 
of teaching. 


Personnel and indus- 


Child and educational psy- 


Some psychologists specialize in one 
of these branches of the profession. 
Many, though, are active in more than 
one branch of psychology. 

Your qualifications should include 
higher than average intelligence, and 
a mind that can adapt itself quickly 
Psychol- 


ogy is not a profession for lazy stu- 


to new situations and ideas. 


dents, for constant study is needed to 
keep up with the new ideas that are 


being developed from day to day in 
this field. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include a college preparatory 
course. Next, you will be required to 
take at least 4 years of college study 
with a major in psychology. 

Actually, the better jobs in this 
profession are open only to persons 


who have advanced degrees. It takes 





PSYCHOLOGIST and student 


1 to 2 years’ study beyond college for 
an M.A. degree, and 3 to 4 years of 
advanced college study for the Ph.D. 

Job opportunities are available in 
psychology for women as well as for 
men. 
sion are employed by colleges and uni- 


Persons trained in this profes- 


versities, the federal and state govern- 
ments, industrial firms, hospitals, and 
child guidance clinics. A few psychol- 
ogists have private offices, as lawyers 
and doctors do, where they administer 








tests and outline guidance programs 
for individual clients. 

Your earnings, 48 a beginner with a 
3.A. degree, are likely to be about 
$3,600 a year. 
degrees 


Persons with advanced 
start out at 
$5,000 annually. Experienced psychol- 
ogists generally earn between $6,000 
and $10,000 or more a 

Advantages are these: (1) The 
work is highly stimulating and inter- 
esting; (2) employment opportunities 
are expected to continue to be good. 

One disadvantage is the long, ex- 
pensive schooling needed for the better 
jobs in this field. On the other hand, 
many offer scholarships to 
those who can qualify. Also, part- 
time job opportunities are often avail- 
able to persons with some training in 
psychology. Ask 
and part-time employment opportu- 
nities when applying for admission to 
the college of your choice. 

Further information, including a 
pamphlet entitled, “Career Opportu- 
nities in Psychology,” can be secured 
from the American Psychological As- 
sociation, 1333 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. There is no 
charge for this pamphlet. 

By ANTON BERLE 


usually about 


year. 


colleges 


about scholarship 


* 


Jobs aren't always what they seem. 
A crown pouncer, for instance, doesn’t 
smash royal headgear. He works in 
a hat factory. His job is to sandpaper 
the hats fine 
sandpaper to improve their appear- 


crowns of men’s with 


ance, 





Historical Background - - Russian Revolution 


OMMMUNISM has 
Russia for 
The Reds succeeded in gaining control 
of the world’s largest nation during 
World War I, after Russia had been 
ruled for centuries by czars. 
The old 


concerned mainly with the welfare of 


held 


some 38 


sway in 


years now. 


czarist governments were 


the upper classes. Russia’s poor peo- 
ple had very little chance to better 
their conditions. Most of them were 
peasants who worked on the estates 
of the rich in return for a little food 
and crude shelters. 

By the late 1800's, small bands of 
Russians had organized themselves 
into revolutionary groups. Their aims 
were to crush the czarist government 
and seize A number of the 
adopted the ideas of 
Karl Marx, a German who, in 1847, 
published a pamphlet called the Com- 
Manifesto. This document 
called for a “dictatorship” of the 
laboring classes and urged the workers 
of all lands to unite and seize shops, 
factories, and other properties from 
private owners. 


power. 
revolutionists 


munist 


One of the Russians who became a 
“Marxist” Nikolai Lenin. He 
studied and simplified Marx’s teach- 
ings, and explained them to the Rus- 
sians. Lenin constantly preached the 
need for an armed uprising of the 
peasants and _ industrial workers 
against the government and the well- 
to-do people. He exiled from 
Russia for his revolutionary activities. 

The uprising which Lenin wanted 
finally broke out in the midst of World 
War I, when Russia was fighting Ger- 


was 


was 





many. In March of 1917, the czar 
was forced to give up his throne. 
Alexander Kerensky, who tried to 


bring democracy to Russia, set up a 
temporary government. But this did 
not please Lenin and the other Reds. 


The communists launched a cam- 
paign to seize power for themselves. 
They used every trick in the book 


in efforts to topple the Kerensky gov- 
ernment. At the same time, supporters 
of the deposed czar also sought to 
discredit and weaken the struggling 
new Russian regime in the hope of 
restoring czarist rule. 
Meanwhile, conditions in 
were going from bad to worse. Ger- 
man troops were rolling over Russian 
territory. 


tussia 


Food was scarce. Count- 


less revolutionary groups were spring- 


Y 


NIKOLAI LENIN was the first Pre- 
mier of communist Russia 


ing up. They seized control of farms, 


factories, and entire cities. The cen- 
tral hampered 
by Red and ezarist extremists in its 
lawmaking little to 
solve the country’s many problems. 
It was in the midst of these troubled 
times that Lenin returned to take over 
as leader of Russia’s 
forces. The Germans, hoping to 
weaken their Russian foe, arranged for 
Lenin’s transportation home from his 
place of Switzerland. By 
promising the war-weary, half-starved 
Russians 


government, seriously 


body, could do 


revolutionary 


exile in 


land,” 
Lenin gained a sizable number of sup- 
porters by the fall of 1917. 

On the night of November 7 (Octo- 
ber 25 according to the Russian cal- 
endar of the time), Red 
struck. They shot many of their op- 
ponents and seized government offices. 
Kerensky and a handful of other anti- 
communist leaders barely escaped with 
their lives. Though armed resistance 
to the Reds continued for a time, the 
communists soon secured an iron grip 


“peace, bread, and 


terrorists 


on the Russian government. 
The who had flocked to 
Lenin’s banner because of his promises 


people 


of “peace, bread, and land,” quickly 
found instead that communism offered 
them nothing but fear, peverty, and 
slavery. But the Russians were un- 
able to throw off their new tyrants. 
Lenin became Russia’s first commu- 
nist dictator. He and his successors, 
from Stalin to the present 
rulers of Russia, stayed in power by 
brutally wiping out all opposition to 
their regimes. By ANTON BERLE 


Joseph 





News Quiz 











Agriculture 
1. Explain 


comes can 
nation. 


farm in- 
our w hole 


why declining 
mean trouble for 
2. In what way do crop surpluses cre- 
ate a serious farm problem? 


3. How has our government been try- 


ing to get rid of the surplus farm prod- 
ucts that it holds? 


4. Explain why individual farmers 
don’t adjust their output of grain and 
other commodities to the actual demand 
for such items. 


5. How has our government sought to 
reduce the output of wheat, cotton, and 
various other products? 


6. What further program for this same 
purpose does President Eisenhower now 
recommend? 

7. What do 
supporters say 
tion? 


critics and 
recommenda- 


Eisenhower's 
about the 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor the government’s ef- 
forts to support the prices of farm prod- 
ucts? Why or why not? 


2. What do you think of the farm 
program which President Eisenhower 
recommended this month? Explain your 
position concerning it. 


Rival Systems 


1. Describe the American plan of free 
enterprise, or capitalism. 
2. Tell what the Russian economic sy 


like 


3. What arguments do Americans and 
Russians each put forth in support of 
the economic systems in their respec 
tive countries? 


4. What has been the world-wide eco 
nomic trend in recent year ? 


tem is 


5. In what way does the political sy 


tem of such a country as Great Britain 
differ from the political system in Rus 
sia? 


6. Compare the United States and Rus 


sia with respect to free peech, elections 


court trials, and religion 
7. What is the biggest obstacle to get 
ting along with Russia? 
Discussion 
1. What—if anything—do you think 
can be done by the United States to 


check the world-wide economic trend to 
ward government ownership and control? 
Explain 

2. Do you think that the present world 
struggle is bound to result in global war, 
or do you think it is possible for coun 
tries that follow different systems to get 
along together? Defend your position 


3. If you were talking with a com 
munist, what would you say in the effort 
to convince him that our political 


tem is superior to his country’s? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are Costa Rica, 
Jordan, and Chile in the news 


2. What argument is put forth in 
favor of increasing the number of small 
contributors to political campaigns? 

3. Tell back 
ground of Agriculture 
Jenson. 

4. Have our Presidents always pre 
sented State of the Union messages to 
Congress in person? Explain. 

5. What controversy has arisen over 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles? 


Nicaragua, 
9” 


something about the 
Secretary of 


6. Briefly describe Brazilian President- 
elect Kubitschek’s program. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) considering; 2. 
completely; 3. (b) 
plan; 5. 
sional. 


(c) directly and 
menacing; 4. (c) 
(d) wise person; 6. (a) occa- 





